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CHRONOS 


OR 


THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY 


Preamble 


The future of the family is to be 
the main topic of this little book. 
If a wider synopsis of its contents be 
asked for, we may say that it will 
consider the effects of sexual reform 
on family life and education. Bearing 
that synopsis in mind, let us make 
sure what we are talking about. 


Definitions of the Family, the Home, 
and Education 


When I speak of the ‘family’, 
I mean a group of persons consisting 
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of a father and a mother and one or 
or more children procreated by them, 
persons living together in a durable 
association. Like all biological classifi- 
cations, this one must be elastic. One 
or other parent may have died. Some 
other near relative than a parent may 
function as ‘ head of the family’. The 
children in the family are not neces- 
sarily the children of both parents. 
There may be other reservations and 
modifications, but the essentials of 
the ordinary conception of ‘family 
life’ are what I describe—and the 
term, as will be shown, is not entirely 
synonymous with ‘ home life ’. 

By a ‘home’ I understand a group 
of persons consisting of a small number 
of adults and a somewhat larger but 
still small number of children living 
together in permanent association, the 
adults presiding over the upbringing 
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of the children, but not being necessarily 
connected with these by ties of blood. 

It will be seen that the home is 
the wider concept, and includes the 
concept of the family. The decay 
and disappearance of the family need 
not necessarily mean the decay and 
disappearance of the home. The reader 
will please be good enough to get 
that fact clear at the outset. 

When I speak of ‘education’, the 
term is used in a very wide sense to 
include all the environmental influences 
which act upon the young in their 
progress from birth to adulthood, and 
is used with special but not exclusive 
reference to those influences which 
are deliberately controlled by elders. 
Accepting the customary legal fiction, 
I shall assume for the purposes of 
this argument that the young of the 
human kind become adult at the age 
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of twenty-one—even though we all 
know that a fair proportion of us 
continue to think as children much 
longer than that, while more than a 
sprinkling of humanity is never able 
to put away childish things. 

This essay, then, is concerned with 
the effect of sexual reform upon family 
life as above defined, and upon educa- 
tion as above defined. 


Significance of the Title 


But why ‘Chronos’? Because my 
main thesis is that the family, however 
venerable an institution, may prove 
fleeting in duration when compared 
with the durability of human society. 
Cronus, one of the early gods of Greek 
mythology, swallowed his own children. 
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The identification of Cronus, the father 
of Zeus, with Chronos, the impersona- 
tion of Time, may or may not be 
erroneous, but it has the warrant of 
age-long acceptance. Let us accept 
it here, and ask ourselves whether 
Father Time is not about to devour 
his own offspring—the family. 


Transitoriness of the Family as a Soctal 
Institution 


Is it not almost a commonplace to 
say that such an institution as the 
family is not necessarily a permanent 
part of human social life? At least it 
must be a commonplace to the readers 
of the ‘To-Day and To-Morrow’ 
series, which is obviously not addressed 
to hidebound conservatives. Most of 
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them are, in one direction or another, 
professional disrupters of the established 
order of things. Many of them, 
certainly, are ‘sexual reformers’, and 
therefore would-be revolutionists, who 
wish to shatter the old world to bits, 
and remould it nearer to their heart’s: 
desire. They challenge some of the 
great tabus by which the old order is 
maintained. They know that the 
family did not exist until long after 
man emerged from the primal brute, 
that the clan phase in which children 
probably had no recognized father 
at all, and no recognized mother after 
the period of suckling was over, must 
have lasted in human history for tens 
of thousands of years, where the family 
phase has lasted only thousands. Such, 
at last, is one accepted theory, of 
which Miller-Lyer was a_ talented 
exponent, 
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Miller-Lyer’s Views 


That famous sociologist makes casual 
references to the transitoriness of the 
family in the work best known to 
English readers, The History of Social 
Development (in the original German, 
Phasen der Kultur). He also devotes 
a whole volume, Die Familie, to the 
subject ; but since that book has not 
yet been translated, I will quote 
from another work of his, a translation, 
now in the press, entitled The Evolution 
of Modern Marnage. 

On page 165, speaking of ‘ the rise 
of the family ’, he says: ‘‘ As long as 
the clan organization was in force, 
man, woman, and children had their 
own home in the clan as well as in 
the family. Therefore they could 
separate more easily, because the 
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children and the woman always found 
shelter in the clan. But as the clan 
disintegrated, the family alone had 
to undertake the care of the women 
and children, and all the obligations 
of their upbringing. Therefore, the 
family had to be strengthened by 
permanent marriage. Hence the State, 
the political heir of the clan, now 
supported permanent monogamy by 
its authority and by law. Since it 
rested on the family structure, it was 
to its life interest to turn all its powers 
towards establishing an orderly family 
life. Moreover, the interest of the 
military State was averse to polygamy 
for still another reason, namely, mili- 
tary interest. For in respect to quanti- 
tative production, monogamy gives 
the largest increase in population.” 
Two pages later, speaking of ‘ the 
decline of the family’ he writes: 
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“The most important characteristics 
of the late family phase are: the... 
disintegration of the family, the intro- 
duction of divorce, differentiation in 
the callings of women, their rise to a 
higher social position, and the fall 


of man’s supremacy. ... Economic 
development is . . . at the bottom of 
these important changes. ... Above 


all, they are brought about by the 
capitalistic system which first began 
in the high family phase, where it 
grew with great speed and power, and 
by taking the production of goods 
away from the family and into society 
as a whole, it brings in its train the 
decay and downfall of the family... . 
With the lessening of family production, 
the domestic duties of women have 
lost their value; hence women have 
been forced to earn their livings and 
attain economic independence. This 
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procedure has already grown to such 
an extent that in Germany, for ex- 
ample, over nine million, almost a 
third of all the women, are wage- 
earners.” 


Bachofen, Frazer, and Freud 


Obviously a social institution subject 
to a ‘rise’ and a ‘decline’ cannot 
be regarded as a stable and essentially 
permanent feature of human life. The 
idea of the ‘ origin of the family ’ out 
of social institutions of a very different 
type is familiar. Bachofen’s writings 
have never been translated into English, 
but the notion of matriarchy which 
he did so much to popularize has 
secured universal currency. Then there 
is another variant of the clan theory, 
which some know best through reading 
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The Golden Bough, while to others it 
has come by Freudian channels—the 
theory, according to which an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable Old Man (the 
prototype of God Almighty) was the 
supposed husband of all the wives and 
the putative father of all the children 
of the tribe. 


Each patriarch sat 
King, priest, and parent of his growing State. 


Enough, even if my readers do not 
think of the family what the under- 
graduate in the divinity examination 
said of marriage, that it is ‘a fond 
thing vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of 
God’, they know that it was born 
in one phase of human history, and 
may die in another. The question 
I want then to consider is, whether 
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the family is to-day, if not dying, at 
any rate on the way to dissolution, 
in large measure owing to the solvent 
influences of sexual reform. There 
are other causes of decay, economic 
causes, which are no less potent; but 
I will try to keep economics and King 
Charles’ head out of the picture | 


Economic Aspects of the Problem 


Yet I cannot keep economics out 
altogether, for one of the sexual reforms 
I have to consider 1s intimately inter- 
twined with economic changes. I refer 
to the emancipation of women. The 
break-up of the patriarchal family is 
simultaneously cause and consequence 
of the economic independence of women, 
As long as child-bearing women are 
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economically dependent on their male 
sexual companions, one of the most 
essential pillars of the patriarchal 
family-edifice is intact. But when 
women can become independent wage- 
earners, salary-earners, or fee-earners, 
on equal terms with men, they have 
alternative careers to marriage, house- 
keeping, child-bearing, and child-rear- 
ing. 

On the wage-earning, the ‘prole- 
tarian’ level, this became manifest, 
and its solvent influence on family 
life was pointed out by shrewd observers, 
Jong before the modern movement 
for women’s emancipation had become 
a grave menace to the middle and 
upper class family, to ‘bourgeois ’ 
family life. In a famous document, 
The Communist Manifesto, penned just 
before the revolutions of 1848, Karl 
Marx replied to the charge that com- 
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munists were trying to abolish the 
family, by saying that the ‘ bourgeois ’ 
economic system was abolishing family 
life for the urban working-class by 
taking the wives out of the homes 
into the factories and by setting the 
children to labour at the looms. On> 
the middle-class level this was the 
year of the publication of Jane Eyre, 
an ‘advanced’ work in its day, but 
one which contained no foreshadowing 
of contemporary developments in the 
lite of women; and it was ten years 
before Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
startled the smug mid-Victorian world 
by the writing of Aurora Leigh. 

When those classics were written, 
the middle-class woman still had little 
thought of leaving the parental home 
except to enter the home of a husband. 
If she remained unmarried, she was 
an ‘old maid’, or a ‘ professional 
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aunt’. The ‘bachelor woman’ had 
still to be invented. But the war 
and post-war trends have greatly 
accelerated changes that had been 
going on for half a century, and self- 
supporting women of the ‘ intellectual ’ 
and other strata of the middle-class 
now abound. 


The New Type of ‘ Unmarned’ 
Women 


-An increasing proportion of them 
remain unmarried, but they do not 
accept the position of the old-time 
‘spinster’, and the keenest male ob- 
server will often nowadays find it 
difficult to guess whether a woman 
he meets for the first time is married 
or unmarried. Many of the women 
of the new type are probably ‘ un- 
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married ° only in the legal and technical 
sense, only in so far as they do not 
cohabit openly with a sexual partner 
in order to found a family. What is 
certain is that these economically in- 
dependent women have sexual needs, 
no less than their married sisters. 
How far the process of sexual emancipa- 
tion has gone hand in hand with 
economic and social emancipation, there 
are (from the nature of the circum- 
stances) no statistics to show. But 
whether we approve or disapprove, 
there must be general consent to the 
proposition that it has gone a long 
way. The contemporary press, novels, 
and films (to say nothing of the dia- 
tribes of the champions of the old 
order) combine to prove that the 
‘mores’, the ‘ethics’, the ‘ customs ’, 
of women in sexual matters are rapidly 
changing; and that the old hard- 
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and-fast line between sheep and goats, 
the old easy classification of women 
into wives, spinsters, and whores, 
already belong to the Dark Ages. 
Over and above companionates (sexual 
intimacies between men and women 
who live together openly without in- 
tending to have children), there is 
an increasing number of sexual re- 
lationships of a more or less clandestine 
character between independent men 
and women who unite for mutual 
sexual satisfaction on an utterly differ- 
ent footing from that of the aforetime 
dominant male and his subordinate 
mistress or paramour. 

Such unions are still irregular, for 
they have not yet secured full social 
recognition. Social recognition lags 
behind practice, while law (as always) 
limps painfully in the rear. Still, 
there are certainly enough of them to 
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threaten what moralists of the old 
school term ‘the sanctity of family 
life’. They have been called into 
existence mainly by social and economic 
changes ; but in the last analysis and 
as a widespread phenomenon they 
are rendered possible by another great 
solvent of the medieval sexual order 
—birth-control. It is to the effects 
of birth-control on marriage, family 
life, and education, that we must 
now turn. 


Effects of Birth-Control on Marnage, 
Family Life, and Education 


The outstanding importance of birth- 
control from this point of view is that 
it makes companionates and sub-rosa 
relationships possible—sexual unions’ 
in which there is to be no family 
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because there are to be no children: 
and that within the family it renders 
feasible the reduction of the number 
of the children to a minimum. Ina 
film I saw recently, one of the finest 
silent films ever screened, The Lost 
Patrol, a private asks the chief: ‘ You 
married, Sarge?’ The sergeant shakes 
his head, and looks an answering 
query. The other man takes out his 
pocket-case, produces first a picture 
of ‘ Trouble and Strife’, a formidable- 
looking woman dressed in the fashion 
of 1900; then one, two, three, four, 
five photos of youngsters at various 
ages; ending up with a snapshot of 
twins aged about two. The sergeant 
grins sympathetically, and inquires: 
‘Any MORE?’ On both occasions 
(the film was so good that I went 
to see it a second time) the audience 
rocked with laughter. To the modern, 
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there is always something tragi-comic 
about a large family. The change 
has been rapid. I am one of a family 
of five children. My companion and 
collaborator is one of eight. Those 
were the normal families of middle 
and late Victorian days. No one 
laughed at them then. If you go 
back a generation further, in our 
own two stocks, you will find families 
of sixteen or seventeen, and of nine- 
teen or twenty, respectively. (We 
are not absolutely certain as to the 
numbers, for we were not there to 
see—and in such rabbit-warrens as 
these, the happy parents sometimes 
‘lost count ’.) 


A Significant Epitaph 


At Clavering in Essex there is to 
be seen an epitaph to the first of the 
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three wives of the squire: “ Here 
lyeth buried Mary, wife of Haines 
Barke, of this parish, esquire, by 
whom he had issue fouer sonnes and 
nyne daughters, six of them died in 
their infancy, the last was still-born, 
and within five days after his birth 
she died, and as she was fruiteful 
in children soe she was fully indued 
with the properties of a good woman 
and a faithful lovynge and obedient 
wife to her husband who happily 
enjoyed her neere sixteen yeares until 
the sixteenth daye of December, 1653. 

She dyed in the 36th yeare of 
her age.’ 

No one saw the tragedy of such 
families in the bad old days, the 
tragedy for the women who had to 
bear the brunt. To us, a family of 
one, two, or at most three children 
seems to be normal; and few people 
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recognize, as yet, that there is a 
tragic element in the modern family 
too—a tragedy for the child which 
has to grow up in so unnatural an 
environment. Hear Miiller Lyer once 
more (History of Social Development, 
p. 229): ‘Man is a social being, and 
his education must above all things 
be a social one. In the large families 
of former times the necessary con- 
ditions were present, but in the modern 
family the children are frequently 
brought up in isolation till their school- 
days, and by this means is evolved 
the germ of that irritable and egotisti- 
cal character which spoils so many 
lives.’ 

I am not fond of using the question- 
begging term ‘natural’ where so 
essentially artificial a being as civilized 
man is concerned; but we hardly 
need a psycho-analyst to tell us that 
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the ‘natural’ environment of a child 
is mainly composed of other children, 
and that overmuch association with 
grown-ups (be they the child’s own 
parents or not) cannot fail to be un- 
wholesome. Still, the psychologists’ 
direct evidence that the children of 
the one-child and two-children families 
have their teeth set on edge because 
their parents have eaten the sour 
grapes of birth-control, comes as a 
valuable reinforcement of a-priori con- 
siderations. 


The Sour Grapes of Birth-Conitrol 


‘The sour grapes of birth-control ! ’ 
A strange phrase, this, some of my 
readers may think, from the pen of 
one who has been a fairly enthusiastic 
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birth-controller, both in theory and 
in practice, for four decades and more. 
But I have never shut my eyes to 
the seamy side. Beyond question, one 
of the great disadvantages attendant 
on contraception is that it makes the 
family, on the average, too small to 
be a wholesome environment for the 
children. No doubt if I were born 
in a slum, of parents whose whole 
domicile was a single room, I would 
rather be an only child; and I should 
find an abundance of playmates in 
the street. But then, in such circum- 
stances, I would rather not be born 
at all! I am talking of people above 
the slum level, and below the level 
of the idle-rich—average sort of people 
in the working class and the middle- 
class. Well, people of that sort will. 
to an increasing extent practise birth- 
control, whether it has a seamy side 
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or not. What are we going to do 
about the seamy side ? 


Utopism Disclaimed 


Let me modify that expression: 
‘What are we going to do about it?’ 
Much as I desire to see foresight 
applied to the control of human affairs, 
my object in Chronos is rather to 
discuss possibilities and to analyze 
extant tendencies—than to present a 
picture of Utopia, ready-made, cut- 
and-dried; and to urge enthusiasts 
to set to work at once in order to fit 
reality to my pattern. I am not, as 
the phrase goes, ‘ out for propaganda ’. 
On the other hand, to forestall critic- 
ism of certain ideas I am about to 
unfold, I want also to disclaim the 
notion that I am merely an elderly 
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philosopher talking through his hat, 
as Plato was when he discussed family 
life and education in the Republic. 
One can always read that great work 
with renewed pleasure, but one wonders 
as one reads whether the author knew 
anything at first hand of marriage 
or family life, whether he had had 
any children, whether he had had 
practical experience as an educator 
~-for his peripatetic discourses in the 
Academy hardly come within the scope 
of what we are here considering as 
education. For my own part, I have 
brought up an only child; and for 
two years I was a teacher in a Japanese 
High School. For twenty years, too, 
I was in general medical practice. 
Young human beings are creatures 
I have actually handled. 
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Fundamental Considerations 


Let me draw attention to certain 
things which were perhaps less obvious 
in Plato’s day than they are in our own ; 
and to certain other things which, like 
birth-control and its consequences, are 
peculiar to our own time. 

(1) The people who want to bear 
children, and the people who actually 
do bear children, are not always the 
people who are best fitted to rear 
children. 

(2) Many people who do not want 
to bear children, or are ill-fitted to 
bear children, are eminently suited to 
rear children. 

(3) Where birth-control prevails 
widely and while the methods still 
remain untrustworthy, an increasingly 
large proportion of the children born 
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will be unwanted children—the children 
of persons who did not intend to have 
children at all. 

(4) A good many of the children 
born will be the children of parents 
who are too ‘feckless’ to practise 
birth-control. They will in that case 
be children with a suspect heredity, 
born into a family environment that 
is likely to be below average in equality. 
If they could be removed to a better 
home environment they would have 
a better chance. 

(5) What we call ‘our’ children 
are only ‘our’ children in a very 
restricted sense. Primarily they are 
the children of the human race. 
Secondarily, they are the children of 
what H. G. Wells has called the 
“over-parent’, the organized com- 
munity of which we are members. 
In the third place, they are the children 
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of the particular strands of germ- 
plasm of which we, the actual father 
and mother, are merely the carriers. 
(6) The ‘paternal instinct’ is an 
extremely artificial thing. Human be- 
ings have no such instinct to the degree 
to which many birds (for example) 
have it. The ‘maternal instinct’ is 
stronger and more real; but to a 
large extent it is a general instinct 
for ‘mothering’, like that which in- 
duces any recently delivered cat to 
carry to its basket stray kittens be- 
longing to another litter. Its intensity 
and durability vary much from woman 
to woman. Nor are we entitled to 
assume that a woman in whom it is 
strong will be a wise, efficient, and 
successful mother. Nevertheless, the 
woman and the man who are to care 
for children, especially young children, 
should be endowed with a large 
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modicum of the qualities we sum up 
under the term ‘parental’ instinct. 
People who do not like children ought 
not to bring up children, even if they 
happen to be parents. 

(7) The community as ‘ over-parent ’ 
is to an increasing extent relieving 
the parent of parental responsibilities, 
and is assuming responsibilities which 
few parents have ever effectively 
assumed. It would be irrelevant to 
discuss here the merits and defects 
of existing State education or of 
extant private schools, but every one 
knows that the place where children 
from six to seven onwards till they 
reach the age of sixteen to eighteen 
now find an environment that is 
better for them than the home or the 
street, is—with all its faults—the school. 
There they have the necessary associa- 
tion with other young persons, tempered 
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by contact with elders who are special- 
ists in the educational functions, and 
are certainly on the average much 
better educators than any average 
parent can be. I am not talking only 
or chiefly of the information which is 
imparted at school; I am talking of 
the whole environmental process where- 
by the child is ‘ civilized’ in accord- 
ance with prevailing standards. Of 
our civilization we may say, as Touch- 
stone said of Audrey, ‘A poor thing, 
my lord, but mine own’. It is better 
than savagery, better than Rousseau’s 
“state of nature’. Our children have 
to attain it before they can amend it, 
and in large measure they attain it 
in the school. They learn there, not 
‘to suppress their passions ’ (as psycho- 
analysis has shown, that. way madness 
lies ) ; but they learn, if I may borrow 
Bernard Shaw’s wise phrase, ‘ to control 
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their reflexes’ in the degree to which 
such control is essential to civilized 
life. Educationists are busied just 
now discussing the nature and value 
of school discipline. Let me say in 
passing that bad discipline is punish- 
ment that tries to make children sup- 
press their passions; whereas good 
discipline consists of precept, training, 
and (above all) example, that help 
them to control their reflexes wisely. 
The school, then, is an answer to the 
facile generalization that ‘ institutional 
treatment is bad for children ’. 

(8) Generally, no doubt, when that 
statement is made, people are thinking 
of places where children are herded 
in large numbers, and all the year 
round. Except for ‘ all-the-year-round ’, 
a boarding-school is an ‘ institution ’ 
in this sense. But there are good 
boarding-schools; and the immense 
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majority of the schools in this country 
are not boarding-schools but day- 
schools. Furthermore, a good in- 
stitution is better than a bad home, 
or the street. This has been made 
very plain to me by a recent experience. 
A stone’s throw from my own dwelling 
is a fragment of slum, now being 
improved out of existence, while the 
inhabitants scurry on to another slum 
quarter carrying their bugs and their 
babies with them. A girl of four, 
the child of feckless parents of the 
type alluded to above, having been 
removed from a one-room family habi- 
tation here to a convent school in 
Somerset, is blossoming like a flower, 
morally and physically. Another girl, 
a little older, the child of better stock, 
and doing well at the elementary 
school as far as intelligence went, 
was going wrong morally, because 
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she spent her leisure time in the street 
—her parents, shopkeepers, being too 
busy to look after her. She has been 
sent to the same convent, and promises 
well. I, who am as irreligious a person 
as any to be found in a day’s journey, 
am not likely to attribute the benefit 
to Catholicism! There are good 
Catholic schools as well as bad ones. 
This is a good one. The Catholicism 
is a minor issue. These girls, the 
children of Catholic parents, are bene- 
fiting because they have been trans- 
ferred from a barbarizing environment 
to a civilizing one, from bad homes 
to a good institution. 

(9) There is a period during which 
family life is essential, both for mother 
and for child. About the intra-uterine 
stage there is at present no option. 
In the last act of Back to Methuselah, 
Bernard Shaw toys with other possi- 
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bilities, envisaged also in J. B. S. 
Haldane’s remarks on ‘ ectogenesis ’ 
in Daedalus, or Science and the Future, 
and in J. D. Bernal’s The World, the 
Flesh, and the Devils There is no 
sexual reformer but must wish that 
woman could be freed from the slavery 
of child-bearing, and that our offspring 
might come into the world out of a 
broken eggshell. But ‘inter faeces 
et urinam nascimur’ seems likely to 
be true for a long while yet. If we 
are talking ‘practical politics’ we 
shall not contemplate the freeing of 
woman from this part of Eve’s curse. 
And after birth there remains a period 
when the mother’s lot and the child’s 
are closely bound together for physio- 
logical reasons even more than psycho- 
logical. This is not merely because 
breast-feeding is infinitely better for 


1 Both in ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow ”’ series. 
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the child than any known method of 
artificial feeding ; not only because 
it is in the long run less trouble to 
the mother; but also because it is 
necessary in the mother’s own interest. 
The mother who suckles her baby does 
better for herself than the mother 
who engages a wet-nurse or brings up 
her baby on the bottle. Nowadays, 
too, if she should be poorly endowed 
as a nursing mother, there are methods 
of endocrine treatment that will pro- 
bably enable her to overcome this 
difficulty. A woman who has a baby, 
whether by accident or design, will, 
for her own benefit as well as for the 
child’s, have to make up her mind to 
be its slave for a considerable time 
after the birth. 

(10) Remains to be considered, where 
the child’s education (please recall 
the definition) is to take place during 
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the years between infancy and the 
school-age; and, in the case of older 
children, during out-of-school hours 
and in the holiday seasons. If the 
family is disintegrating, and if one- 
child and two-children families are 
bad for children, what is to become 
of the children at:these odd times ? 


Spontaneous Decay 


Before I try to answer this question, 
let me repeat that I am not, in this 
matter, a propagandist. My ambition 
goes no further than to adumbrate. 
The problem is not fearfully urgent. 
Some of us are trying to reform our 
schools. Others are trying to reform 
our social system. Intelligent persons, 
to-day, are sexual reformers. Some 
of us call ourselves revolutionists ; 
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and if we don’t do that, we are called 
revolutionists by our adversaries. Mean- 
while, as a result of our efforts, or 
independently of them, the disintegra- 
tion of the family is going on, and 
something will have to take its place. 


Disappearance of Sex Dominance 


We have considered what used to 
be called the Woman’s Movement as 
one of the prime causes of the decay 
of this venerable and hoary institution, 
but we have to look upon that move- 
ment as itself part of a secular process 
which has wider implications than a 
mere revolt of discontented females 
against the old saw that ‘woman’s 
place is the home’. The saying was 
manufactured by dominant males and 
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parroted by subordinate females, just 
as the patriarchal family itself and 
the Roman patria potestas were the 
climax of an epoch of male dominance 
and the fixation of private proprietary 
rights in the male line. Biologically 
considered, however, motherhood is a 
relationship with far more evidential 
value about it than fatherhood has, 
and it seems likely that, in certain 
varieties of the clan phase, fatherhood 
was of no account and that (mother- 
hood being all-important) matriarchy 
prevailed. There certainly have been 
peoples among whom women ruled, 
although the Jews and the Romans 
—the ancient nations from which the 
traditions of European civilization are 
mainly derived—were so strongly patri- 
archal that to most of us patriarchy 
seems more ‘ natural ’ than matriarchy. 
Really, of course, there is nothing 
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‘natural’ about human social in- 
stitutions, for they are not, like the 
social institutions of the social insects 
grounded upon ineradicable peculiarities 
of our nervous systems. They are 
all artificial, all matters of convenience, 
custom, and tradition, and as such 
are fleeting. Now the present trend 
of civilized social life seems to be, 
not indeed towards a revival of matri- 
archy, but towards a balance between 
the sexes; and of that wider movement 
‘feminism’ is merely one expression. 
But is it likely that in a world where 
men and women tend more and more 
to meet as equals and to work together 
at the same kind of things, an institu- 
tion which involves a lifelong dis- 
tinction between the man as bread- 
winner and the woman as family- 
minder can continue to hold the 
premier place ° 
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Divorce and the Family 


Increasing facilities for divorce un- 
questionably threaten the stability of 
the family, and the religious fanatics 
who resist the spread of such facilities 
on that very ground are justified in 
their contention. The patriarchal 
family with which for two thousand 
years we have been concerned in the 
western world has not been, like that 
of the Jews and Mohammedans and 
many other Orientals, based upon a 
plurality of wives or upon the frank 
acceptance of a multiple concubinage. 
When the Mormons attempted to re- 
vive this time-honoured institution in 
the modern civilized world, the public 
opinion of virtuous America proved in 
the long run too strong for them. We 
have passed Seraglio Point, even 
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though we have not yet rounded 
Cape Turk, and the western patri- 
archal family was based upon the 
Christian conception of lifelong mono- 
gamy and monandry. The pair living 
in wedlock, fast bound together by 
the laws of God and man, formed 
the permanent substratum of the 
family, and were (barring accidents, 
wars, and crusades) always on hand 
to care for their joint offspring until 
these had traversed the lengthy period 
of human nonage. But in our own 
species there does not seem to be 
any instinctive basis for the institution 
of permanent monogamy and mon- 
andry, such as exists in many of the 
lower animals and very none in 
certain birds. 

The ‘laws of God’, as stated by 
persons who believe themselves ac- 
quainted with these mysteries, conflict 
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with unmistakable polyandrous and 
polygamous trends in many persons’ 
make-up, or with constitutional fickle- 
ness of temperament and a craving 
for fresh experiences; and the result 
is that in modern times the laws of 
man are gradually being reshaped in 
a way that will harmonize them more 
effectively with the realities of our 
manifold nature. It may be that 
habit, convenience, and in exceptional 
instances a perdurability of love, will 
continue to make lasting unions the 
tule rather than the exception—at 
any rate after a good deal of experi- 
mental mating, and when the stormy 
years of early passion have been lived 
through. But no competent observer 
of social trends can doubt that legally 
enforced permanency of mating will 
soon be a thing of the past, and that 
the religions which insist upon such 
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permanency will put an increasing 
strain upon the fidelity of their ad- 
herents. Therewith the legal and 
subsequently the religious sanctions 
of enduring monogamy and monandry 
will have disappeared, and marriage 
in the present meaning of the word 
as the foundation of family life will 
have ceased to exist. 


Marnage and the Insh Free State 
Census of 1926 


Some recently published figures have 
an interesting bearing on this conflict 
between religion and reality. It 
appears that in Ireland, or rather in 
the Free State, men and women 
marry extraordinarily late, or not at 
all, and that the reluctance to marry 
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is increasing. There may be several 
factors at work, but it is significant 
that the modern country in which 
men and women show themselves 
more unwilling than they are any- 
where else to enter the bonds of holy 
matrimony should be one in which 
the predominance of a Church which 
holds marriage to be indissoluble is 
most unchallenged. It might have 
been expected that this comparative 
infrequency of marriage would make 
the Free State an exceptionally ‘ adult ’ 
country ; but, owing to the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards birth-control, 
such marriages as there are, are 
extremely prolific, and thus the balance 
is redressed. The smallness of the 
family, which makes it an unsuitable 
environment for the upbringing of 
children, has not so far become con- 
spicuous in Catholic Ireland. Whether 
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in other respects the State as over- 
parent might not devise a better 
milieu for the rearing of its future 
citizens than is provided by a crowded 
Irish cabin, may be left an open 
question. Enough to remember that 
the Irish Free State is not the whole 
civilized world, and that the majority 
of civilized people do not take their 
orders from Rome any more than 
from Moscow. It is time for us to 
return to the question of a conceivable 
substitute for the decaying family. 


Scattered Homes as a Possible Substitute 
for the Family | 


But, if the family is decaying, what 
will replace it? Let me recall the 
distinction I drew in my exordium 
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between the family and the home. 
A ‘home ’, I said, is a group of persons 
consisting of a small number of adults 
and a somewhat larger but still small 
number of children living together in 
permanent association, the adults pre- 
siding over the upbringing of the 
children, but not being necessarily 
connected with these by ties of blood. 
Cannot we imagine that, as the com- 
munity becomes more socialized, a 
division of social labour may take 
place in some such way? Cannot we, 
if we use our eyes, see indications that 
such a division of social labour is 
already beginning? Think of having 
all the persons best fitted to run such 
homes, those with a taste for it as 
well as an aptitude, specializing along 
these lines, making true homes, in 
which children of various ages could 
enjoy the advantage of growing up 
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in surroundings which would reproduce 
all that was best in the big family of 
old days while scrapping its multifarious 
defects. A good many of the grown- 
ups presiding over these homes would 
probably have two or three children 
of ‘their own’ as part of the flock. 
Others would be childless people with 
a talent for parenthood. (Is not talent 
too colda word ? Many of us remember 
a nurse with a genius for motherhood, 
to whom we owed more than to our 
mother by blood!) I am told that, 
as part of the New School movement, 
schools which embody many of the 
requisites above outlined exist in 
various parts of the world. I know 
of two near London which I have 
myself visited: the Russells’ school 
in the Hampshire downs, where their 
own children form the nucleus; and 
the Caldecott community at Goff’s 
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Oak, a co-education school for children 
of working-class origin, orphans for 
the most part, to which youngsters 
can be admitted at any age past 
babyhood, and, say the principals, 
‘ the earlier, the better ’. 

Twenty years ago, when I was a 
Poor Law Guardian, schemes were 
already afoot for taking Oliver Twist 
out of the workhouse and putting 
him into a ‘cottage home’ conceived 
on some such lines. We wanted to 
get rid of the curse of ‘ institutional- 
ism’ in the bad sense. I am out of 
touch with these developments now, 
but I don’t think much progress has 
been made as yet in that direction. 
When I speak of such homes, some of 
my readers, I know, will think of 
‘baby farms’; and others, perhaps, 
of a pitiful place like the one described 
in Kipling’s story Baa-baa, Black Sheep. 
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Well, these dens of wretchedness are 
no worse than many in which even 
well-to-do people bring up their own 
children. The dark places of the earth 
are full of misery. But there are 
brighter possibilities. Its defects not- 
withstanding, I value our elementary 
school system; and that, as it exists 
to-day, might have seemed as remotely 
impossible to an early Victorian as 
my fancy of scattered homes to replace 
the disintegrating and dwindling family 
may seem to lovers of the antique. 
The latter sometimes remind me of 
the old lady (was not she in ‘ Punch ’ ?). 
who, when asked to make a journey 
by airplane replied: ‘I don’t like 
these new-fangled methods. Give me 
the natural way of travelling, by rail.’ 
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Envoy 


In Chronos, then, I have wanted to 
emphasize my conviction that the 
family really is disintegrating and 
dwindling under stress of sexual reform, 
and especially under stress of birth- 
control and the emancipation of women. 

As to Promethean possibilities, 1 
have sketched one, and no doubt 
there are many others. Of this much 
I am certain, that, if civilization is to 
thrive, a substitute for the decaying 
and disintegrating and dwindling family 
must be found. 

To avoid misunderstanding and to 
forestall a particular kind of criticism, 
I wish to disclaim the idea of State 
compulsion in this matter. Liberty 
is often abused, but so are powers of 
compulsion; and, since the core of 
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sexual reform is release from a number 
of needless restraints, sexual reformers 
should be especially careful to hold 
in leash the reformer’s natural in- 
clination to manage other people’s 
lives for them. (‘Be my brother, 
or I will slay thee!’ the French 
revolutionists of ’93 are reputed to 
have said. ‘ Liberty or death! Think 
it over and choose between them!’ 
were the actual words of Joseph 
Fouché as one of the proconsuls of 
the Convention in that stirring epoch.) 
At the recent London Congress of the 
World League for Sexual Reform, one 
of the speakers was iterating the 
desirability of an enactment that would 
give the State power to sterilize ‘ the 
poor’ who should venture to pro- 
create more than two children! That 
is a much larger advance in the way 
of compulsory sterilization than I, who 
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publicly advocated compulsory steriliz- 
ation of certain types of the feeble- 
minded more than twenty years ago, 
am inclined to think expedient. 
Certainly I do not want the State, 
whether revolutionized or unrevolu- 
tionized, to break up the family by 
force—any more than I wish to ‘ com- 
munalize women’. I am emphatic 
in these repudiations because, in an- 
other connexion, I have been pilloried 
as an ‘ enemy of liberty ’. 

I am not an enemy of liberty, but 
am in general an enthusiastic champion 
of as much liberty as is ‘ compatible 
with the like liberty of others’. In 
respect of substitutes for the decaying 
family, I am not contemplating any 
more compulsion than is at present 
exercised when children are obviously 
neglected or maltreated by their par- 
ents. I do not expect the future State 
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to act ‘Platonically’, to seize the 
children of non-consenting parents— 
though I think it very likely that 
there will be some form of compulsory 
service for young adults, just as there 
was during the late war, but now 
to be directed towards humaner ends. 
That is another story. 

As regards the homes I have in 
mind, I do not think there will be 
any compulsion, if development takes 
that course. The scattered homes—in 
the country for the most part—will 
grow in number as the decay of the 
family proceeds; and it will more 
and more become the recognized thing 
to send children to them when the 
age of suckling is over. Whether they 
will be mainly national and municipal, 
or mainly private concerns, depends 
on the general trend of social develop- 
ment, and is outside the scope of the 
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present inquiry. For children of school 
age, they would, of course, have to 
dovetail into the school system. But 
I do not formulate any cast-iron plan. 
I want to launch the idea of scattered 
homes as things now in the making, 
and likely to replace the old family 
system, which is already growing worm- 
eaten and obsolete. [ am not alarmed 
by the thought of the disruption of 
‘ties of blood’. Sometimes, in my 
more revolutionary moods, I am in- 
clined to think that they are ‘ useless, 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished ’. 
Anyhow, they counted for little with 
primitive man, and perhaps will count 
for still less when (if ever) man becomes 
truly civilized. 

‘ Ties of blood’ do not make people 
love one another, or treat one another 
wisely and kindly. We must ignore 
the outworn superstition that they do, 
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and see if a better home-environment 
can be found than the home-environ- 
ment of unwanted children and the 
children in birth-controlled families. 
Above all during the earlier years of 
childhood, for we have learned to-day 
that these years greatly outweigh the 
later ones in the formation of char- 
acter. 

J will conclude with an item of 
personal experience. I am intimately 
acquainted with two sisters who come 
of a talented stock on both sides. 
They were born at the later end of 
a large family, and their mother ‘ had 
a down on them’ for coming into the 
world at all. The family-environment, 
whenever they were in it, was noxious. 
But in the early years of childhood 
they were boarded-out away from 
home with a woman of the mothering 
kind. Then for some years they were 
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in a Catholic convent school of the 
bad kind. That, and the subsequent 
family-environment, might have ruined 
them—ought to have ruined them, 
one would think. If they have made 
good, as they have, I believe it has 
been through their coming of good 
stock, through good luck, through 
being often in a favourable environ- 
ment during adolescence, but in very 
great measure through having been 
removed from their ‘natural’ home 
to an ‘artificial’ one during the 
fateful years of early childhood. 
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invaluable. A stimulating and well-written essay.”— 
Literary Guide. 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 
anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 


“It is impossible to do serious justice to his volume on 
the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a brief review. It calls for a 
monumental work of opposition.”’—Daty Herald, 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. Second impression. 


“A most suggestive book.’—Naiion. ‘ Irresistible. 
Reading it is like a switchback journey. Starting from 
prehistoric times we rocket down the ages.’’——Datly News, 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


“Learned, sensible, and v well-written.””—A ffable- 
Hawk, in New. Statesman. “Very suggestive."—J. C 
Squtre, in Observer. it re 


ae 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE. 


“ Her book is profoundly y stimulating and should be read 


everyone seb saaryan “A ooncise, suggestive 
wick = Salurdiy Bortes nen piece of 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
~ By Bonamy DoBREE. 


“A witty, mischievous little book, to be read with 
delight.”— imes 1. tterary Supplement. “His gay little 
book makes delightful reading.” —Nation. 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By Coiium. 


“It has substance and thought in it. The author is 
very much alive and responsive to the movements of to-day.” 
—Speciator. “A ¥ interesting account of the work of 
Sir Jagadis Bose.”—Oxford Magazine. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“He has many interesting things to say.”——Evening 
Standard. ‘“‘The mantle of Blake bas fallen upon the 
naa gh To then we look for visions, and we find them 

this book.”—New Statesman, 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 


“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. Mr. 
yor dragon-lore is both quaint and various.’’—Morning 
‘ost 


pycursue, or the Future of Law. By 
E. S. P. HAYNEs. 


* An interesting and concisely written book.’ *—Yorh- 
any fg “ A thoughtful book—descrves careful reading.” 
eee ées. 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 


LIONEL R. McCocvin. 
as bi but tivel bl 
Digextsses riefly, very vo tbe pu ve (rade » ade pe em 


of the ‘future of art in relation aturday 
Review, ‘“ This is a much-needed book.” —New Leader 
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Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
y Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


“The foremost military oe of the day ds 
a solution for industrial an con agg yment problems. It 
is a bold essay.”—Datly T elegrap “ Practical, timely, 


very interesting and very important.” —S pectator . 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


* Candid and caustic.”—Observer. ‘“* Many hard things 
have been said about America, but few quite so bitter as 
these.”-—Datly Sketch. 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON. 


“ This wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation to the 
thought that is creative.’""-—-Morning Post. “A pun 
every paragraph, One could hardly ask for more ‘ meat ’.” 
—Spectator. 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 


“* Expresses the p piiecehy of advertising concisely and 
well.” —Observer, oubtful if a more straight- 
forward exposition of advertising has been written.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State. ByC. P. 
BLACKER, M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A very careful summary.”—Times Literary Suppie- 
ment, “A temperate survey of the arguments for and 
against the encouragement of the practice of birth control,’”’ 
—Lancet. 

Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 


“ This brilliant and Peovonng little book.”—Observer. 
“A aeancent and thoughtful essay, calculated in parts 
to make our flesh creep.””—S pectaior, 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOAG. 


“An able and interesting summary of the his of 
craftsmanship. Mr. Gloag’s real conttibution yas 


re re ToS dieu Of the’ Gees ct 
machinery.”—Tsmes Literary Supplement. . 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
Dovucias WoopruFF. Fifthimpresston 


“ Uses the form of the Socratic aes with devastating 
success. A gently malicious wit sparkles in every page.” 
—Sunday Times. “ Having deliberately set himself an 
almost im ible task, has succeeded beyond belief.”— 
Saturday Review. ‘“‘ Quite the liveliest even of this spirited 
series.""—Observer. 


Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER. Second impression. 


** A book on music that we can read not merely once, but 
twice or thrice. Mr. Turner has given us some of the finest 
papery | upon Beethoven that I have ever met with.” 
Eynest Newman in Sunday Tomes. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. DENT. 


“ In Orpheus Mr. Turner made a brilliant voyage in search 
of first principles. Mr. Dent’s book is a skilful review of 
the development of music. It is the most succinct and 
stimulating essay on music I have found.”—~Mustcal 
News.—“ Remarkably able and stimulating.”—T¢mes 
Literary Supplement. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MACE. 


“ An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”—Morn 


Post, ‘* Places a nightmare before us very ably and wittily.”’ 
—Spectator. 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs. C. F. LEYEL. 


“‘ This is a witty volume in an entertaining series, and it 
makes enchanting reading.”—-Times Ltserary Supplement. 
* Opens with a brilliant pore of modern man, living in 
a vacuum-cleaned, steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban 
mansion.” This banquet of epigrams.’’—Spectator. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English: 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 


* Undoubtedly he makes out a very good case.”—Datly 
Herald. “This interesting addition to the series.”"—T7 tomes 
Educational Supplement. 
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The Future of Futurism. By Joun 


RODKER. 
“Mr. Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he has accom- 
plished a considerable feat in writing on such a vague 


subject ninety-two extremely interestin es."°-—T. §, 
Eliot, in Nation. : a 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


** His later pages must stir the blood of any man who 
loves his country and her poetry.”—J.C. Squtre, in Observer. 
“ His finely-conceived essay.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 


* A really brilliant addition to this already distinguished 
series, and, incidentally, an hour or so of excellent enter- 
tainment.”—Spectator. ‘Most readable and reasonable. 
We can recommend it warmly.”—New Statesman. 


Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


“Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent prose 
style, this book wins our quiet praise. It is a fine pamphlet, 
adding to the value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—Spectator, 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. f1fth impression. 


**No more amusingly unexpected contribution has been 
made to this series. A deliciously ironical affair.”— 
Bystander. ‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police will allow,””— 
New Statesman. 


Mrs. Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By RoBERT GRAVES. Second impres- 
Sion. 


“* Few volumes in this celebrated series have enjoyed a 
more deserved success than should be achieved by Mrs. 
Fisher. The wit and daring of Lavs Porsena goon took it 
to a fourth impression. vs, Fisher is even better.”— 
Dasly Express. 

[ xx ] 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. Carty. 


* Devotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.” 
—~Times. “Clearly, and with a balance that is almost 
Aristotelian, he reveals what modern psychology is going 
to accomplish.”—New Statesman. ; 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. Sy_Lvia PANKHURST. 


s Paes to anything yet produced in this brilliant series. 
Miss Pankhurst states very clearly that an international 
language would be one of the greatest assets of civilization.” 
—Spectator. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W.N. SULLIVAN. Second impression. 


“So packed with ideas that it is not possible to give 
any adequate résumé of its contents.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ His remarkable monograph, his devasta- 
ee ey of materialism, this pocket Novwm Organwm.”’ 

pectator. 


Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
esearch. By E. N. BENNETT. 


“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey of a fleld of 
inquiry which is slowly but surely pushing to the front.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 


* Both his wit and his expertness save him from the 
nonsensica)-fantastic.”—Daeily News. “ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but delightfully funny, and 
Ppols really are sensible ideas behind the jesting.”— 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 


“A valuable and exceedingly interesting sacmerent | 
on a vital phase of modern development.”—Daty Herald. 
“ Vigorous and well-written, eminently readable,”— 
Yorkshire Post, 
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Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By Martin S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 


“Few of the fifty volumes, provocative and brilliant 
as most of them have been, capture our imagination as does 
this one."——Datly Telegraph. “Serves a national end. 
The book is a pamphlet, though it has the form and charm of 
a book.”-—Speciaior, 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


“Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, none, I 
think, is so weighty and impressive as this. It contains 
thrice as much matter as the other volumes, and is pro- 
foundly serious.”—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


“Of absorbing interest."—Datly Herald. ‘“*No one, 
perhaps, has ever held the balance so nicely between 
technicalities and flights of fancy, as the author of this 
excellent book in a brilliant series.""——Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
Wonwan HAIRE. Third impression. 


“ Has something serious to say, something that may be 
of value. Dr. H is, fortunately, as lucid as he is bold.” 
oe Review. “An electrifying addition to the 
series.""—Sphere, 


The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

“ This delicate and delightful phantasy presented with 
consummate art.”—Spectator. “Short but witheringly 
sarcastic."—Féeld, ‘‘ Admirably parodies the melancholy 
and superior tone of a history-book, . .’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


“This is a brave and sincere book.”—Eoonomic Review. 
“ A brochure that thinking le will discuse.”~—-Spectator. 
- tia timely exposure of the hypocrisy of politics.”—Sunday 
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Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


“A brilliant essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested critically in the 
novel,.”—-Datly Herald. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson, Second impression. 


“It is relentless and terrible in its exposure of the 
realities that underlie the myth of the ‘ canny Scot.’"~—_ 
Irish Statesman. “‘As a piece of incisive writing and 
powerful, though restrained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.”—Spectator. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE. 


“ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to Caledonta, 
tracing behind the scenes the development of a real Scottish 
renascence. Contains stuff for thought.”—Spectator. 


Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 
peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 


“To my disappointment I found myself in complete 
agreement with nearly all its author’s arguments. There 
is much that is vital and arresting in what he has to say.” 
—Nigel Playfair, in Evening Standard. 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MorTON SHAND. 


“Very sound sense.”-—7imes Leterary Supplement. 
* A learned and amusingly written book on wine.”—Datly 
Express. “An entrancing little volume.”—Brewer and 
Wine Merchant. 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. JONES, B.SC., F.C.S. 


* Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, what Chem- 
istry is doing to-day, and what its achievements are likely 
to be in the future.”—Morning Post. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 


** If the notion [of asymmetrical time] can be successfully 
applied to physics itself, the universal science will be born. 

at some great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it may be found ia 
this fascinating volume.”—Tsmes Literary Supplement. 
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Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. 


“ His provocative and most interesting book.”—Daiy 
Herald. “ Points out some of the pinnacles of unreason 
climbed by those a hg Sep separate amateur from pro- 
fessional.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


* Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if we allow 
our worship of the American ideal of industrial output 
for its own sake to proceed undirected.” Country Life. 
“* Draws an appalling picture.” —Eventing Standard, 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GREIG, D.LITT. 


** His vivacious book.”—Dasly Mas. ‘ The most vehe- 
ment attack [on standard English} we have ever read. 
We are equally amazed and amused.”—Morning Post. 
“A rollicking book,”""—Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


‘* Compels the reader to think, whether he will or no.”— 
Saturday Review. ‘“‘A most interesting prophecy. Mr. 
Godwin makes out a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.”"—Evening 
Standard. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 


** Shews that the doctors do not as yet know much about 
the subject."—Queen. “ His arguments, clearly and 
ably presented, hold our interest. This is a book full of 
sound thinking and wise instruction.” Clarion. 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
BoLTon C. WALLER. 


“An earnest and challenging piece of work.”—dJrish 
Times. ‘A serious, practical k, full of knowledge.” 
—Spectator, “Notable in a notable series.”-—Foretgn 


A ffasrs. 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. Lestiz MitTcHELL. 


“ His wonderful little book, in which he confutes the 

ar notion that the explorer’s task is finally fulfilled.” 

-—Morning Post, ‘‘ Stimulating, packed with eminently 
practical suggestions.””—-T7smes Literary Supplement. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a 
clear and imaginative thinker who can express his thoughts.” 
—Saturday ew. “Should certainly be read by a large 
public.”—Lancet. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
By ERNEsT BETTs. 


* An entertain book, full of sparkling and original 
ideas, which should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serious consideration of the artistic and meral aspects of 
the film industry.”—Spectator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEANS, Lu.p., F.R.s. With 
6 plates. Fourth impression. 


* A fascinating summary of his tremendous conclusions, 
illustrated by some really beautiful photographs.” —7 tmes 
Literary Supplement. “No book in the series s 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that all may understand.”—Spectator. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C.E.M. Joap. Second impression. 


“A brilliant and provocative volume.”—Dean Inge, 
in Evening Standard. “ The writing is vivid and good- 
humo y truculent.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
Norwoop YOuUNG. , 


“Cheertul and ingenious. His study of the ‘laws of 
chance ’, as illustrated in the game of roulette, his examina- 
tion of horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden fortunes.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
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Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. GorDON, M.D., D.Sc. 


“ His clear and ted presentation of the problem of 
the boy and girl offender should rekindle interest in the 
subject and help towards legislation. Many of us need to 
get rid of preconceived notions, and his admirable book 
should help us."-—Times Educational Supplement. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


** Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimu- 
lating series than el al ad enc By stacey il * Witty style 
shrewd insight, delicious fun.” dian, 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 


and Cambridge. By Julian HALL. 


“* Conspicuously fair.""—Manchester Guardian. °‘ Writes 
about his elders, about youth, and about the two old 
se eetiass with frankness, humour, and intelligence."’"— 

t0n, 


A ypbecus, or the Future of Socialism. 


y ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


** Invaluable, a miracle of compression and illumination.’’ 
—Yorkshive Post. “ He has almost unequalled know- 
ledge and is largely free from bias.”"—Philsp Snowden, in 
Dady Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By RoBeErT T. LEwIs. 


“ This interesting and stimulating book should be read, 
not only by parents, but by all who care anything at all 
about the future of the race.”""—Daily Chronicle. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S$. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

“A most delightful and instructive volume.”—Journa? 
of Philosophy Studies. “A scintillating, A 
provoking k, carrying us rapidly along in sparkling 
and forceful paragraphs.”—New Era. 

Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MINNEY. Second impression. 


“A far stronger im ment than even Miss Mayo 
attempted in Mother India.”—Datly Dispatch. “ Does not 
mince matters in the least.” —. atly Express. 
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Vicisti, Galileee P or Religion in Eng- 
land. By EDwarp B. PowLEy. 


** One of the best in the series ; a book to be read, thought 
over, and discussed by al] Christians who are not i 
to take the shutters down.”-—Guardian. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain ’. 


“ Deserves grave study.” —Evening Standard. “Indicates 
aptly that the future of Canada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and convincing picture of the disadvantages of 
geographical] divorce."—Jtme and Tide. 


Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining the view that 
Canada will maintain herself as before in the British Empire. 


Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, author of “ Mozart.” 


“* He is to be congratulated.”—Saturday Review. ‘Shows 
immense skil] in accompanying his thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from which little essential will be 
missed.”’-—Everyman, 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 


** A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
old masters of clownship’s craft.”—Saturday Review. “A 
sprightly manual, furnishing food for thought no less than 
for entertainment.” —J ruth. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


“Fully sustains the high standard of the series. We 
certainly ought to be grateful for an hour’s most amusing 
reading.”—Speciator. ‘‘ This trim little bombshell. There 
can be no doubt of the brilliant effectiveness of the method 
pursued.” —T ime and Tide. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


“Astounding things are discussed in a fascinating 
manner. His contribution to this singularly daring series 
makes me think that Mr. H. G. Wells is but a timid prentice 
prophet.”—Deily Herald. “ A brilliant book.’’~—-Spectator. 


Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 


By GERALD GOULD. 


* With nearly roo volumes to its credit, the series frisks 
on as briskly as in its first youth. Democritus is bound to 
be among the favourites. His humour glances at history, 
morality, humanity, and the great humorists past and 
present. Wise and witty writing.’’—Observer. 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
y M. JAEGER. 
A lucid discussion of the difficulties and contradictions 
involved in the effort to see ourselves from the outside, 
with illustrations from the theory of | pth reaornn tice and 


behaviourists, and from the practice of industrial experts, 
saleamen, and advertisers. 


Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. K. DrIpLock. 


This book, an answer to Julian Hall’s Aima Mater in this 
series, describes the University from several aspects, and 
pleads for its future as the home of classical and non- 
utilitarian education, as against the modern or scientific 
education of Cambridge and the newer universities. 
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IN PREPARATION | 
(These tithes not included in the classified index.) 


Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism. 
By GEOFFREY WEST. 


What is the true function of criticism, and how is modern 
criticism performing it? 


Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By 
WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


A study of censorship, with aan to er 
by the brilliant author of To the 


Methuselah, or the Future of Old Age. 
By NORMAN HAIRE, M.B. 
Can science conquer old age and what will be the results ? 


The Future of Our Magnates. By 
Sir W. BEAcH THOMAS, K.B.E. 


Who are our masters, what is their power, and how do 
they employ it? 


The Future of Politics. By E. A. 
MOwWRER. 


A striking analysis of politics and their future, from the 
national and international standpoints. 


The Future of the Sexes. By oe 
WEST. 


Will man or woman become predominant in public life ? 


Hestia, or the Future of Home Life. By 
WINIFRED SPIELMAN. 
Will the home disrupt and home life vanish ? 
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